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The concluding words in Miss Greene’s paper of 
last week merit the attention of all thoughtful teach- 
ers of Latin. She emphasizes the necessity of 
“constant effort to put one’s self mentally in the 
student's place, and to guide him along, without 
pausing, it is true, but also without haste or impa- 
tience’. A great deal of recent discussion of the 
recessity of careful training in translation neglects 
this personal equation of the student's self. In 
Mr. Hale’s suggestive remarks on the reading of 
Latin the same error seems to be committed. We 
must remember that the American child has prac- 
tically no training in the effect of words. | He may 
use the vernacular with correctness and force but, 
though the effect of the individual word may be 
felt, it is not felt consciously. The chief difficulty 
that a young student meets is to grasp the idea that 
a word is, one might say, almost a living creature, 
affected by and having an effect on other words with 
which it is combined, and capable of different ef- 
fects according to the intention of the one who 
employs it. This conception of a word is not ob- 
tained immediately; it must grow in a_ student's 


mind. Meanwhile, until he has gained it, the best. 


he can do is to attach an English meaning to a 
foreign word and to attach this almost mechanically. 
It does not affect him that actual equivalence be- 
tween the words of one language and another is 
practically impossible. | Substantial equivalents are 
all that he needs and all that the teacher ought to 
expect him to have. In the case of a large num- 
her of words expressing concrete ideas the equiv- 
It is only in the 


alence is practically complete. 


case of what one might call abstract conceptions 
that this lack of equivalence is particularly striking. 

Miss Greene regrets that the early reading of the 
student is in an author as technical as Caesar. She 
regrets that a young student should learn pono in 
connection with the phrase pomere castra, but it is 
to be remembered that ponere castra is no further 
away from the actual meaning of pono than the 
English ‘pitch camp’:is from the actual meaning of 
‘pitch’. In both cases the actual meaning is suf- 
ficiently near for the student to grasp the combina- 
tion without difficulty. On the other hand, the con- 
creteness of Caesar's style makes the vast majority 
of the words employed by him more nearly suscep- 
tible of word for word rendering than is the style 
of Cicero or Vergil. I do not, therefore, share 
the regret that Caesar is the first author put into 
the hands of students. 

If we put ourselves in the young student's place 
we see that insistence upon the Latin order at the 
outset is a mistake. It adds needlessly to the 
difficulty in the early years. Again, it often hap- 
pens that translation of a Latin sentence in the 
order of the original would produce an effect in 
Knglish entirely different from that intended by the 
Latin. What is needed in each case is that the 
natural Latin order should be rendered by the nat- 
ural English order. Thus, the natural Latin order 
places the verb at the end of the sentence; for a 
similar reason the verb should not, save for special 
reasons, be placed at the end of the sentence in 
the English translation. 

In fact, the essence of translation after all is that 
the version shall produce as nearly as possible the 
effect of the original, and this is, in many cases, a 
most difficult problem for even a mature trans- 
lator. For young students it is almost insoluble 
except under the most careful guidance. Many 
teachers while laying great stress ren- 
dering a Latin sentence in the order of the orig- 
rendering a Latin sentence in the order of the orig- 
inal, neglect this more essential element. The sim- 
plest illustrations are found in poetry. Most of 
the editions of Vergil, in their vocabularies, give 
for ensis the meaning ‘sword’. Now sword is a 
prose word in English, whereas ensis never occurs 
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in prose in Latin. To render by ‘sword’ therefor. 
is to mistranslate the original. English has a 
number of words that belong to poetry to express 
this idea. In the line— 
He is coming! Quick, my falchion! 

the Roman word would have been ensis. Of 
course the English does not always have an equiv- 
alent that matches the range of the Latin word. 
Take, for example, Vergil’s use of linquo. ‘This 
word does not belong to prose, which uses relinquo. 
The nearest English equivalent ‘forsake’ is not al- 
ways the same. Then, too, metre may have its 
effect. Thus Vergil always uses propinquo for 
appropinquo because appropinquo is metrically im- 
possible. It is, therefore, a matter of doubt whether 
Vergil expected propinquo to produce a particular 
effect ; unquestionably, however, he did expect linquo 
to produce a special effect. Consequently, one may 
hesitate to translate propinquo by ‘draw nigh’. But 
these as well as other important considerations de- 
pend upon the personal equation of the student. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT THE TEACH- 
ING OF GREEK ART' 


Professor Michaelis begins his recent book on 
the archaeological discoveries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the following words: “If the favor of 
the general public, at least in “ermany, toward the 
close of the last century, has more and more been 
withdrawn from the study of antiquity, this change 
of interest has at any rate affected archaeology to a 
much less degree, for in the domain of ancient art 
during many decades a succession of noteworthy 
discoveries has awakened widespread interest”. 

German conditions are, of course, in many ways 
different from ours, but the differences are in de- 
gree rather than in kind, and this recently formed 
association is proof enough, if any were needed, that 
we teachers of Classics are quite aware of the dan- 
gers of our position in the face of the withdrawal 
of public interest in the subjects which are nearest 
to us. It is perhaps not so clear whether there is 
to be any compensation or help for this loss of in- 
terest in a growing attention on the part of the 
American public to the artistic side of Greek life, 
but the outlook here seems to have some distinctly 
hopeful features: the public press lays much stress 
on new discoveries; when new objects of Greek art 
make their appearance in museums, people flock to 
see them, and our school at Athens, now a quarter 
of a century old, has grdwn steadily, if slowly, both 
in the character of its work and in the influence 
which it exerts. Is it not possible that in fostering 
an interest in Greek art we may be not only further- 


1This paper was presented at the meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle States and Maryland, at New York, April 27, 


107. 


ing something intrinsically valuable, but may also 
be thereby lending a helping hand to the general 
cause of classical study ? 

Much discussion is going on elsewhere than in 
our own country concerning the study of Greek art 
in connection with classical work in schools and 
colleges. Two years ago at the International Con- 
gress at Athens several addresses dealt with vari- 
ous aspects of the problem, such as the proper scope 
of the work, the education of teachers, methods of 
illustration, ete. In the older countries there is 
of course a far larger body of educated opinion to 
support such study, but we have a right to believe 
that this may come to us too in time when the days 
of the present boisterous struggle for private gain 
are past and the public becomes more inclined not 
simply to ask for the man who “does things’, but 
to inquire a little more into the value of what he 


does. 
These are, however, days of crowded programmes 
in schools and colleges. Hence, if the claims of 


new subjects are urged, these claims call for ample 
justification, and such justification should rest on a 
broad and solid foundation. It should be shown, it 
seems to me, that the new subject is likely to add 
something of real value to the life of the student, 
and to bring to him some humanizing influence; it 
should, in short, be of a nature to add to the hap- 
piness and well-being of later life. Is art in gen- 
eral and Greek art, specitically, a subject of this 
nature? This is indeed a far-reaching topic, for 
it involves the ethical question of a conception of 
happiness and the aesthetic question of what art 
has to do with ethics. These, truly, are matters 
which I am not qualified to discuss, even if this 
were the time for such discussion, but it may not 
be out of place to state briefly a Greek view touch- 
ing them—I mean specifically Aristotle’s—to see if 
his ideas do not embody a theory which is calcu- 
lated to suggest to us some real utility in the teach- 
ing of Greek art. 

I am aware that modern writers on such subjects 
regard Greek views of ethics and aesthetics as in- 


adequate and in many respects elementary. — Per- 
haps they are, but for all that they contain much 
practical truth. At this University our philoso- 


phers have been of late talking much about “Prag- 
matism”, a theory which, if I understand the re- 
cent discussion correctly, tends to regard as true 
ideas which appear to work under practical appli- 
cation; to me at least Aristotle's ideas seem to 
respond pretty well to this test. What, then, has 
he to say about happiness or well-being? Those 
of you who are familiar with the Ethics (a book, 
by the way, that we classical students do not read 
half as much as we ought) will remember that the 
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opening chapters establish a definition of well-being, 
All men, declares the philosopher, good 
and bad alike, seek this desirable thing, but they 
do not agree about what it really is. There must, 
however, be some final conception of what this 
evdauovia is, since it so generally appears to be 
the ré\os_ or end of man’s vital activity, and 
this conception must be in accord with some idea 
of excellence (dper#), for even our subordinate 
activities we think of as excellent or the reverse. 
Furthermore, this idea of excellence, if it is to be 
applied to the all-embracing activity of. life, must 
have its application to the spiritual element in man, 
since this is the higher part of his nature. The 
essence of evéamoria, therefore, is to be found in the 
soul's activity exercised in accordance with a per- 
fected excellence. Aristotle is, however, not so 
unpractical as to suppose that the well-being or 
happiness which is involved in the spiritual activ- 
ity may not be sadly checked by material conditions 
that are unfavorable; he does, however, maintain 
that the essence of evdamorvia rests in this purely 
spiritual view and is not to be found in the subor- 
dinate ends which men strive for, such as wealth, 
position, etc. Thus it may be assumed that under 
this spiritual view whatever tends to enlarge and 
enrich a person’s thought will tend to promote his 
happiness and well-being. 

According to such a theory, therefore, evdauovia 
involves an ethical activity, since it calls for :in 
activity which is in accordance with perfected ex- 
cellence (kata dperiv), and the question there- 


evdamovia. 


fore at once arises whether the arts are closely 
enough related to ethics to make their influence con- 
tributory to the dper4 which promotes evdamovia. At 
this point the Greek theories of ethics enter into 
the matter. 

It is a commonplace truth that the aesthetic feel- 
ing and the passion for aesthetic expression were 
widespread among the Greeks; this is made clear 
enough even by the character of their industrial art, 
which so strongly reflects the influence of their 
great masters. No less, however, is it true that 
Greek aesthetic theory was imperfectly developed 
and that the common tendency in Greek writers was 
to regard art as something which was subordinate 
to morals and was intended chiefly to serve the 
cause of moral development, in other words, to 
hold that art was to instruct and not simply to give 
pleasure. I suppose no one to-day would defend 
such a didactic theory of art, but it is found from 
Plato, that consummate artist, down to Strabo and 
Plutarch. Nowhere does this view come out more 
clearly than in Aristophanes, and his writings are 
especially interesting in this respect, because his 
appeal is directly to the popular consciousness. He 
does not attack Euripides primarily because his art 


is bad as art, though he clearly believes that it is, 
but because he deems him a bad teacher of morals. 

With Aristotle, however, another and more sat- 
isfactory theory of art appears, which no doubt 
came to be recognized, but which was never charac- 
teristic of Greek thought. This theory is not complete- 
ly worked out by the philosopher, but the general na- 
ture of his views may be gathered, especially from 
the Poetics. Aristotle practically abandons the 
idea that art is didactic; its function, he believes, is 
to produce an ‘emotional satisfaction and pleasure 
which is its own. The ethical tendency in works 
of art is not to be regarded as a sound basis for 
critical judgment; this should rest rather on the 
purely aesthetic impression which is produced. Thus 
in the Poetics there is considerable criticism of 
Euripides, not, however, because his plays have an 
immoral tendency, but because they are inartistic. 

At first sight it might seem that Aristotle’s view 
involves such a shallow theory as is implied in the 
maxim of “art for art’s sake”, just as if this mani- 
festation of human emotion and intellect were not 
intimately bound up with other and paramount in- 
terests in man’s life, but the philosopher does not 
appear to have been led astray here. True to 
Greek tradition the moral element would seem to 
have entered into his idea in the quality of the 
aesthetic pleasure demanded. This is perhaps too sub- 
jective a view of art to suit some people, for it places 
the chief emphasis on the emotions of the beholder 
rather than on the completeness and perfection with 
which the particular creation of the artist has at- 
tained the idea that it embodies. Nevertheless: in 
the long run the artist must make his appeal to the 
emotions of other human beings, or else his work 
will become circumscribed and narrow, in a word, 
practically useless. Thus it would seem to me that 
Aristotle’s views are essentially sound, even though 
it be granted that they are but imperfectly devel- 
oped in the works which we possess. 

I have alluded to the high quality of aesthetic 
pleasure which Aristotle’s views demand, and 
through which the ethical element enters into his 
theory of art. It is just at this point that the con- 
tribution of art to man’s happiness and well-being 
is suggested. The high aesthetic pleasure may well 
be one of the elements to enter into the soul's ac- 
tivity in accordance with perfected excellence, and 
should thus add its influence toward the attain- 
ment of evdacuovia. 

I believe, therefore, that Aristotle would have said 
and have said rightly, that the study of art should 
bring to the student something of real value, and 
that it is likely to add to the happiness and well- 
being of his life. 

Columbia University JAMES RIGNALL WHEELER 

(To be concluded.) 
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ROMAN RE/SIAINS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 

At the first meeting of the Association Professor 
Wilfred P. Mustard, then of Haverford College, 
now at Johns Hopkins, spoke in interesting and 
suggestive fashion on Roman remains in southern 
France. The paper was well illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

Professor Mustard began with a brief sketch cf 
the Roman occupation of ancient Gaul and then 
discussed an impressive group of Roman monuments 
situated on or near the lower course of the Rhone. 

At Arles, he said, one may see a great stone am- 
phitheater, 500 yards in circumference, as well as 
the ruivs of an ancient theater, the remains of the 
Palace of Constantine and some traces of an old 
Roman cemetery, now known as the Aliscamps. At 
Glanum there is a small triumphal arch and the so- 
called Tomb of the Julii—two structures which seem 
to date from the Republican period, and are prob- 
ably two of the oldest Roman buildings standing 
in France. At Nimes there is another great am- 
phitheater, a little smaller than that of Arles, but 
in a much better state of preservation. Indeed, the 
outer wall is far better preserved than that of any 
other amphitheater in Italy or France. There, too, 
is the Maison-Carrée, one of the finest and_ best 
preserved Roman temples in the world, a part of 
the old Roman baths, the so-called Temple of Diana, 
the Tour Magne and the Gate of Augustus. 

The Pont du Gard is part of a great aqueduct 
which once carried water 25 miles to the ancient 
city of Nimes. This part, which strides across the 
river Gardon, is about 880 feet long and 160 feet 
high. It is composed of three rows of arches; 
the lowest tier contains 6 arches, the second 11, the 
third 35. 

At Orange there is a great triumphal arch and an 
enormous theater. The arch is 68 feet high, 65 
feet wide and 25 feet deep. It probably is one 
of the oldest triumphal arches known. _ It certainly 
is one of the most richly and profusely decorated, 
and, withal, one of the best preserved. The theater 
is unique among the ancient theaters of Europe in 
that its stage wall is well preserved. The fagade 
is 335 feet long and 120 feet high. The interior 
shows clearly that this theater once had a sloping 
roof of timber over the stage. Since 1894 it has 
been made a national monument, and the serious 
work of restoration has been steadily going on. 
Since that time, too, some notable representations 
of classical plays have been given there, and the 
place promises to be some day a place of pilgrim- 
age for lovers of the drama, just as Baireuth is a 
place of pilgrimage for the worshipers of Wagner. 


REVIEWS 


The Religion of Numa and other Essays on the 
Relizgion of ancient Rome. By Jesse Benedict 
Carter. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(1906). pp. viii + 189. 

The five essays of Professor Carter's book (Tie 
Religion of Numa, The Reorganisation of- Servius, 
The Coming of the Sibyl, The Decline of Faith, 
The Augustan Renaissance) are so closely connected 
that they really form a brief and popular, yet thor- 
ough and scholarly presentation of the history of 
Roman religion from prehistoric times to the death 
of the first emperor, or rather, to emphasize at 
the outset the principal limitation of the work, they 
give a history of Roman worship as far as the 
state recognized it, excluding absolutely all the 
numerous and attractive rites of the private cult of 
which De Marchi in his Culto Privato has so fasei- 
natingly treated. In this limitation the author fol- 
lows his two chief predecessors, W. W. Fowler 
(Roman Festivals) and G. Wissowa (Religion und 
Kultus der Romer). Indeed, Professor Carter in 
his preface professes himself the pupil of the latter 
scholar. 

It is against this limitation that the reviewer must 
first of all file his protest. Great and valuable as 
Wissowa’s monumental work undoubtedly is, it af- 
fords by no means a complete picture of the re- 
ligious life of the Roman people. The longer we 
study the expressions of religious feeling among the 
ancients—and in spite of the protest of both Wis- 
sowa and Carter I must claim in this connection the 
right to combine both Greek and Roman religions— 
the longer, I say, we study these expressions, the 
more are we impressed with the decided incomplete- 
ness of the state ritual, and the necessity of round- 
ing out our conception of ancient religion by taking 
account of the numero.s features of so called lower 
mythology, of superstitions and magic. Nay, there 
are those who, like Frazer, with a semblance of 
right make the claim that all religion is the devel- 
oped product of an original magic. It seems a 
pity that Professor Carter should have detracted 
from the great value of his book by this rigid ex- 
clusion. 

The second exception which I must take to the 
spirit of the book is the attitude of the author 


toward the philological method. It is true that 
the absolutely certain results of Comparative 
Mythology are few and far between. But this 


meagerness, it seems to me, forms no valid argu- 
ment against the methodological value. | Usener’s 
words (Gotternamen, Preface), “The attainable goal 
is not the history of the individual deities, of their 
gradual appearance and development, but only a his- 
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tory of religious conceptions. . . The real science 
of mythology must treat (1) the formation of re- 
ligious concepts, (2) personification and metaphor, 
(3) symbolism, (4) myths, (5) cult... Only true 
philological research can train the scholar to live 
again through the mental processes of antiquity”, 
should, it seems to me, be the guiding star of every 
worker in the field of religious history. And the 
first chapter of his last work, on Word and Concept, 
has given the best, though perhaps not absolute, 
model of how such research must be carried on. 
That his magnum opus must now remain a torso is 
probably the hardest loss that the study of antiquity 
has suffered in the last decade. 

It is clear from this brief paragraph that the 
author of the Religion of Numa and his reviewer 
find themselves at the opposite poles of method. 
Statements to the effect that “the greatest contribu- 
tion which anthropology has made to the study of 
early Roman religion is ‘animism’” (p. 5), that 
“the human element was absent from the concept 
of the deity” (p. 7), that “in the most primitive 
ideas of life after death it is the family which has 
immortality, not the individual” (p. 11) are de- 
cidedly misleading to anybody but the trained stu- 
dent of religion. To take as an example the last 
statement, it is quite true that the dead were known 
to the early Romans as the Di Manes, the good 
gods (?), and that we have no written or engraved 
testimony about the belief in an individual immor- 
tality. But how different a light is shed on the 
conceptions of life after death, if we open the graves 
of the dead! Why had a nation no conception of 
a very individual and personal existence after death, 
which buried the remains of its departed in the 
“house urns” (p. 13), which guarded with all legal 
formalities known to it the inviolability of the last 
resting place, which performed even in late times the 
ceremony of the os resectum? It is a great pity 
that Professor von Duhn is not yet ready to give 
us his Italische Graberkunde, from which we may 
expect the most valuable information not only about 
Roman beliefs, but also about the ethnological dis- 
tinctions and the mutual influence of the various 
races settled on Italian soil. To exclude, with 
Professor Carter, from the discussion all cults not 
properly Roman is to walk the straight and narrow 
path, but without the wide outlook which is gained 
from turning aside to some hill top. It is all the 
more to be regretted that Professor Carter follows 
so closely in the footsteps of Wissowa, as some- 
times he seems almost forcibly to restrain himself 
from branching out upon more fruitful fields. Wit- 
ness his treatment af the so-called epithets (p. 23), 
and of the religious abstractions (p. 25) which 
might have led him into a truer conception of 


Roman religious life, had he been willing to fol- 
low Usener’s lead in the second, third, sixth, thir- 
teenth, twentieth, and twenty-second chapters of the 
Gotternamen. 

Once granted, however, the methodological pre- 
mises on which our author builds his essays, and we 
must bestow on the book the highest and most un- 
stinted praise. If there still be—and I suppose, 
there still are—men whose conception of the Roman 
gods is based on our literary sources as we find 
them in the works of the poets, the book will be to 
them a very revelation of the true state of affairs. 
That the Roman gods are by no means pale repro- 
ductions of the Greek images, that Roman religion, 
like all other expressions of the Roman mind, is a 
natural product of certain racial, economic, and 
political conditions, that the Roman pantheon was 
originally much more limited than it appears to 
have been, that the Romans, too, rose from “mo- 
mentary” deities with transparent names to a more 
personal conception of divine beings, how changes in 
the political and commercial complexion of the state 
are mirrored in the changes and the additions to 
the number of the gods, how the Romans adapted 
their religion to the demands of the times, how 
Greek influence entered Rome centuries before the 
age of which Horace penned his unforgettable words 
about Graecia capta, how the spread of Greek con- 
ceptions wrought sad havoc among the aboriginal 
Roman gods, how scepticism and superstition each 
did its part in the metamorphosis, how the game of 
politics affected the primitive faith, and how finally 
Augustus succeeded in restoring the form, if not 
the substance of religion, always with an eye single 
to the furtherance of his imperial policy, all this 
Professor Carter has told in his book in a fascinat- 
ing and convincing manner. One might wish that 
he had sometimes abandoned the briefness and so- 
briety which characterize his work for a more 
lengthy exposition. The spread of Orientalism, for 
example, which is of the greatest importance in 
understanding the history of the struggle between 
Christianity and paganism, is told but too briefly. 
One might also wish that he had gone to some 
length into the conditions which favored this spread. 
As matters are presented, the unwary reader will 
be inclined to pass too unfavorable a judgment on 
the motives underlying this greedy absorption of 
cults which excellently, if dangerously, met the emo- 
tional desire without which no real religious belief 
can exist. Nor does it seem quite fair to the condi- 
tions in Rome to make it appear that these emo- 
tional desires were largely only the characteristic of 
the masses, while the educated classes gave them- 
selves up, without restraint, to the allegorizing of 
the Stoics. | Norden’s remarks in his edition of 
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the Sixth Book of well have 
caused the author to modify his statements. 

But as an introduction to an intensive study of 
the problems presented by the history of Roman 


religion the book is excellent. To the student in 


the Aeneid might 


the senior class of a college, to the secondary school 
teacher who wishes to gain a better conception of 
the fundamental difference between the traditional 
and the actual history of Roman religion, and to the 
educated layman who desires historical insight, we 
can recommend Professor Carter's book most 
heartily. ERNst Riess 


Beginning Latin. By John Edmund Barss. — Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co. (1906). Pp. x + 
321. $1.00. 


This is a book of 95 lessons, of which 18 are read- 
ing lessons that may be omitted. The last four les- 
sons treat subjects which can better be treated dur- 
ing the reading of Caesar and so will usually be 
omitted. The book is accordingly easily reduced to 
73 lessons and so is available for those classes that 
cannot spend a full year upon a beginners’ book. 

Special vocabularies for each lesson, excepting the 
reading lessons, are placed at the end of the book; 
these contain an average of about six words each. 
The total number of words in these vocabularies is 
about six words each; for the whole book the num- 
ber is approximately 500, practically all of which 
are commonly found in Caesar. 

As a supplement to each lesson, excepting the 
reading lesson, there is in the second half of the 
book a series of “Exercises for Class Drill’ con- 
sisting of material for drill in paradigms and of 
English-Latin and Latin-English sentences illustra- 
tive of the principles of syntax treated in the regular 
lesson. These exercises, in spite of faults men- 
tioned later, are admirably suited to their purpose 
and add much to the value of the book. Exercises 
46, 58, 74 are typical. 

Every fifth lesson is a reading lesson. These 
may be omitted if desired, because they involve 
neither new principles of syntax nor new paradigms 
and because there is sufficient reading material in 
the book without them. The first 12 of them ix 


particular seem to present too wide a vocabulary. 
The author’s experience seems to have taught him 
that beginners write their first English-Latin exer- 
cises very badly; he has accordingly placed in the 
early lessons such explicit directions regarding the 
use of case and personal endings that the most im- 
mature student could. scarcely go wrong in his first 


Throughout the book 
the first, 


Latin writing; cf. §§ 28-31. 
the English-Latin exercise is placed as 
sometimes as the only exercise in a lesson intro- 
ducing a new paradigm or principle of syntax. 

This book is distinguished from other first Latin 
books by its treatment of paradigms. The verb 
and adjective paradigms are very seldom printed 
out for the student to study but instead directions 
are given for “building” the paradigm by combin- 
ing stems and endings. ‘Then follows an exercise 
for the student in writing out in full the paradigm 
in question. This method is occasionally applied to 
noun paradigms, So thoroughly does the author 
believe in this method of “paradigm building” that 
paradigms of regular nouns and verbs are not 
printed in full even in the Appendix; endings only 
are given. For application of the method see $$ 
126-128, 376-377. 

Since mastery of forms is of prime importance 
to a beginner a book which replaces the printed 
paradigm by directions for “paradigm building” 
should have those directions simply and_ clearly 
stated. Unfortunately these directions are often 
not so stated. The directions for constructing verb 
paradigms are especially open to criticism for the 
author has tried to show that practically all verb 
forms are ultimately derived from a “present 
stem” and this he has not done in a way suitable 
It probably cannot be done. The 
statements regarding verb formation are subject 
to too many modifications. For example in § 34! 
the author takes twelve lines to tell how the pres- 
ent subjunctive is formed from the “present stem” ; 
then, realizing that his direction is not satisfactory, 
he restates it, and, because he makes no reference 
to “present stem”, makes a clear statement in only 
four lines. Other sections which would be improv- 
ed by similar restatement are 65, 107, 169, 341, 342, 
353, 360. 

As is to be expected in a first edition, the book 
shows a number of mistakes in quantity and some 
typographical errors. There are also three errors 
Six lessons employ some paradigm 


for beginners. 


in statement. 
or principle of syntax first treated in a later les- 
son. Few directions regarding Latin word order 
are found, and these few are frequently violated. 
The book would tend to confirm young students ‘n 
the belief they are quick to hold, that any word 
order will do in Latin. 

The book is of unusual excellence in that which 
is of equal importance with the treatment of para- 
digms—namely, the treatment of syntax. The ex- 
planations of principles of syntax are always clear 
and full, the exercises that follow the explanations 
typical. C. M. Baker 
Horace Mann High School 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN 

The monotony of reading examination papers is 
sometimes relieved by mistakes which tox 
extraordinary to arouse merely passing interest. The 
following are some of those noted at the last College 
Entrance Board examinations in Latin. 

Velamina was declared to be composed of vela, 
‘veil’, ‘garment’, and minus-a-um, ‘small’; hence ‘a 
small veil’. adulescentia was derived from adule 
‘lack of’, and scientia, ‘knowledge’; therefore ‘youth’. 

The comparison of malam was given as malus, 
bene, optimus; malus, odior, pessimus; malus, 
minor, minimus. 

To the injunction “Change the gerundive con- 
struction principum interficiendorum to the corre- 
sponding gerund construction” one student returned 
this answer: “The gerund has no plural. There- 
fore this idea can not be expressed by the gerund 
construction”. 

One question was “Give the situation of the 
comitium”’. Some answers were: “The situation 
of the comitium is often very dangerous”; “IT can 
not find the comitium on the paper. I will there- 
fore try to explain the form comitio  comitio is in 
the ablative governed by tu”; “The comitium was 
located in the western part of Athens near the road 
leading to the Piraeus”. 

Questioned about the position of autem and igitur 
one candidate said: “Personally I don't like the 
position of autem and igitur; | think they should 
stand first, as they are conrective words”. 

Other gems were: “Figures of prosody are the 
dactylic feet, the spondee and the caesura”; 
“Archias had lived in Rome since the founding of 
the city”; “This is a female caesura, because it 
comes in the wrong place” 

Strange translations were noted, both of the books 
regularly read for admission to college and of the 
sight passages. In the former sphere we have the 
following: 

Potestne... . . huius caeli spiritus esse incundus 
(Cie. Cat. 1.15) ‘whose spirit is happy in the heav- 
ens’: immo vero (Arch. 9), ‘in the lowest truth’; 
postquam introgressi et coram data copia fandi 
(Aen. 1. 520), ‘after the eatables had been handed 
around and also the food given out’; necdum orbem 
medium Nox horis acta subibat (Aen. 3.512), ‘Night 
driving her horses’; pars ingenti subiere  feretro 
triste ministerium et subiectam more parentum 
aversi tenuere facem (Aen, 6, 221-223), ‘some go 


under the pyre and touch a match to it’: ‘they place 


the body on the bier and touch a match to the 
feet of their parents’; fit gemitus (6.220), ‘the bro- 
ther did it’: ‘a sigh of satisfaction arose (the whole 
passage being of a feast)’; pars calidos latices et 
acna undantia fammis expediunt (6.222-223), ‘part 
brought lucid milk’: ‘some carried hot milk’: ‘a 
prepared white lattice work’: ‘one of pure water’; 
velamina nota coniciunt (6.221-222), ‘sing the well- 
known hymns’; principio pinguem taedis et robore 
secto ingentem struxere pyram (6.214-215), ‘the 
meat having been cooked and the oak cut’. 

Among the sight translations were these: 

homo doctus in se semper divitias habet (Phaed. 
4.22), ‘a learned man always has two souls within 
him’; crebraque inter se conloquia milites habebant 
neque ullum interim telum, per factiones loquentium, 
traiciebatur (Caes. B. C. 3. 19), ‘nor was any 
weapon drawn in the meanwhile except the imple- 
ments of conversation’: ‘not any weapon was hurled 
through the speakers of the meeting’; ut vidit levi 
patens in pectore volnus cuspidis Ausoniae, (Aen. 
11.40-41), ‘the wound lying open in the breast of the 
Cupid of Ausonia’: ‘the wound made by the greedy 
Italian’: ‘spitting on Ausonia’: hi sonas colligunt, 
‘these collect life-preservers’; plures onere degravati 
periecrant, ‘just as many perished in the dangerous 
gurele’. 
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